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TRISTAN  BERNARD 

Tristan  Bernard  stands  in  much  the  same  relation 
to  contemporary  French  drama  as  George  Cohan 
does  to  that  of  the  United  States:  in  his  comedies 
the  most  amusing  types  of  the  society  of  the  day 
are  set  forth  with  a  good-humor  and  freshness 
which  gives  them  a  distinct  flavor  of  their  own. 
Many  of  his  numerous  plays  are  broad  farces, 
but  there  is  a  philosophical  strain  running  through- 
out, which  raises  them  out  of  the  realm  of  the  purely 
theatrical.  In  "  On  naet  esclave  "  and  "  Le  Petit 
Cafe  ",  for  instance,  we  find  a  serious  comment  on 
life ;  this  however,  never  interferes  with  the  joyous 
course  of  the  comedy,  but  forms  rather  a  more 
solid  background. 

"  Je  Vais  m'en  aller  ",  which  is  here  translated 
into  English  for  the  first  time,  is  a  very  simple 
little  dialog,  illustrative  of  the  early  work  of  this 
dramatist.  There  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
staging  or  acting. 
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PERSONS  IN  THE  PLAY 

Henri 

Jeanne His   wife 

Scene:     A  room  in  the  apartment  of  Henri  and 
Jeanne,  in  Paris. 

Time:    The  present 
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Scene:  A  small,  well-furnished  room.  As  the 
curtain  rises,  enter  Jeanne,  left,  followed  by 
Henri.  She  sits  on  a  sofa  which  is  down- 
stage to  the  left.  Henri  goes  to  the  window 
at  the  back,  then  comes  dozvn-stage,  sitting  on 
a  chair  to  the  right,  near  a  small  table,  where 
there  is  a  coffee  service. 

Henri.  'Weather  is  always  the  same :  every  Sun- 
day it's  superb  until  noon,  then  it's  cloudy  and  a 
little  rainy — or  else  there's  a  big  thunderstorm.  It's 
always  that  way  when  I  want  to  go  to  the  races ! 

Jeanne.    Are  you  going  this  afternoon? 

Henri.  (A  little  nervous)  Of  course,  didn't 
you  know?     I  told  you  this  morning. 

Jeanne.    You  want  to  lose  more  money! 

Henri.    You  know  I  never  bet. 

Jeanne.  Then  you're  going  to  leave  me  all  alone? 
Take  me  with  you ! 

Henri.  No,  no ;  that's  not  the  idea.  When  I  go 
alone,  I  take  a  cab  and  pay  five  francs  for  it ;  that's 
my  total.  I  know  the  doorkeeper  and  I  can  always 
find  some  friend  to  drive  me  around.  Now,  if  you 
go  with  me,  I  must  get  a  special  carriage,  and  that 
costs  twenty  francs. 

Jeanne.    We  paid  only  fifteen  last  week. 

Henri.  Because  the  weather  was  bad.  Besides, 
I  have  to  buy  a  lady's  ticket  for  you — ten  francs! 
Personally,  I  can't  see  the  use  in  spending  thirty 
francs — well,  say  twenty-five — for  something  that 
gives  you  no  pleasure.     You've  told  me  a  hun- 
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dred  times  you  don't  like  horse-racing.  And  when 
I  go  with  you,  I  don't  have  a  good  time. 

Jeanne.    You  are  poHte! 

Henri.  No,  I  have  a  good  time  only  when  I  go 
alone.  When  you  are  with  me,  I  can't  run  about, 
I  can't  look  at  the  stables,  or  the  judges'  stands,  or 
anything.  When  I'm  alone,  I  do  as  I  please.  If 
you  go  I  must  put  on  my  best  clothes — these  are 
old  moth-eaten  ones — and  I  can  never  enjoy  my- 
self in  new  clothes.  If  you  insist  on  going  out 
with  me,  let's  go  for  a  walk  or  a  drive,  but  not 
to  the  races. 

Jeanne.  Yes,  up  the  Champs-Elysees  together! 
And  you  looking  daggers  at  me  all  the  time! 
Whenever  I  do  go  with  you,  you're  always  making 
disagreeable  remarks. 

Henri.  Because  you  are  in  a  bad  humor :  you'll 
never  give  me  your  arm. 

Jeanne.     It  looks  too  foolish  for  words. 

Henri.  If  3^ou'd  only  vv^alk  like  a  human  being! 
But  you  seem  to  take  particular  pleasure  in  walk- 
ing as  fast  as  your  feet  will  carry  you.  For  instance, 
I'm  walking  at  your  right,  and  you  want  to  pass 
someone  in  front  of  us ;  well,  you  walk  directly  in 
front  of  me  and  don't  leave  an  inch  of  room.  Then 
I  must  run  fast  in  order  to  catch  up  to  you.  Now, 
it  isn't  right  that  I  should  have  to  run  to  keep  up 
to  you,  especially  as  I  should  be  at  your  side  and 
not  have  it  look  as  if  you  were  unaccompanied. 
Think  of  the  remarks  people  make  to  you! 

Jeanne.  But  you  allow  me  to  go  out  unaccom- 
panied ! 

Henri.    I  do,  but 

Jeanne.  Yes,  because  you  don't  care  what  people 
say  to  me  when  you  aren't  there  and  have  to  demand 
an  apology! 

Henri.  Anyway,  I  don't  care  to  go  out  with 
you.     And  since  you  don't  like  it  either 
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Jeanne.  Oh,  of  course,  I  don't  beam  with 
pleasure,  but  I  should  enjoy  it  if  you  only  behaved 
decently,  and  weren't  alv/ays  making  disagreeable 
remarks.  I'd  as  soon  go  out  with  you  as  with  any- 
one else. 

Henri.     (After  a  pause)    What  time  is  it? 

Jeanne.  No  time:  the  little  clock  over  there 
hasn't  been  running  for  a  week. 

Henri.     I'll  find  out  in  the  kitchen. 

Jeanne.  You  know  very  well  that  the  cook  never 
has  the  right  time;  she's  always  half  an  hour  fast 
or  half  an  hour  slow,  depending  on  whether  dinner 
is  ready  or  not. 

Henri.  I'm  going  now,  and  I  shan't  need  a 
carriage.  I'll  take  the  train  at  the  Saint-Lazare 
Station.     {H&  is  about  to  kiss  Jeanne) 

Jeanne.  Then  you're  really  going  to  leave  mc 
alone  ?    Very  well ! 

Henri.  (Seating  luinsclf  by  Jeanne)  Come 
now,  dear,  what  diflercnce  does  it  make  to  you  if 
I'm  going  out  for  a  little  innocent  amusement? 
Why,  if  I  stayed  you  would  only  be  bored  to  death ! 

Jeanne.  Nice,  isn't  it,  for  me  to  stay  quietly  at 
home  while  Monsieur  goes  out  to  amuse  himself ! 

Henri.  But  this  is  no  kind  of  weather  for  a  walk 
or  a  drive! 

Jeanne.    Is  it  any  better  for  the  races? 

Henri.  Of  course  it  is.  They  race  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  I  can't  deny  that  it  isn't  so  amusing 
v^'hen  it  rains — why,  to-day,  for  instance,  I  know  I'm 
not  going  to  be  wildly  amused. 

Jeanne.    Then  why  don't  you  take  me? 

Henri.  I've  told  you  already — and  it's  going  to 
rain  and  you'd  spoil  your  dress. 

Jeanne.     I'll  put  on  an  old  one. 

Henri.  But  you  won't  have  a  good  time.  (He 
rises  impatiently)  No,  I  think  it's  absurd  to  throw 
away  thirty   francs  a  day  like  this.     You  v/ould 
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blame  me  for  my  extravagance  for  a  week  to  come. 

Jeanne.  I  know  it  seems  absurd  to  spend  thirty- 
francs  to  go  to  the  races ;  I'd  rather  go  to  the  theater 
and  have  supper  after. 

Henri.  You're  quite  right.  You  are  a  very- 
reasonable  little  woman — very  practical.  Now  I'm 
going!  {He  goes  to  her)  Do  you  want  me  to 
go? 

Jeanne.    Do  just  as  you  please. 

Henri.    Tell  me  you  want  me  to  go. 

Jeanne.    You  are  perfectly  free. 

Henri.     I  won't  go  if  you  are  going  to  sulk. 

Jeanne.  You  really  can't  expect  me  to  leap  for 
joy  when  you  leave  me  all  alone  and  go  off  for  the 
day  on  a  pleasure  trip? 

Henri.    Aren't  you  going  out  ? 

Jeanne.     Where  should  I  go? 

Henri.  For  a  little  walk — you  need  the  air. 
(He  once  more  tries  to  soy  good-bye)  Well,  then — 
There  you  are,  sulking!  (Irritated)  You're  a 
stubborn  little  minx! 

Jeanne.    Why? 

Henri.  You  sulk  just  to  spoil  my  pleasure 
It's  absurd  of  me  to  allow  myself  to  be  aflfected. 
You  know  I  enjoy  the  races — well,  I'm  going! 
(He  takes  his  opera-glasses  and  hat)  How  selfish 
women  are!  (Returning  to  his  zvife)  Good-bye. 
Kiss  me,  won't  you? 

Jeanne.     No  ! 

Henri.  Why  not?  (Sulkily)  Now  she  won't 
kiss  me! 

Jeanne.  Why  should  I  kiss  a  man  who  calls  me 
a  stubborn  little  minx? 

Henri.  Oh,  very  well,  then !  (Laying  down  his 
opera-glasses  and  hat)  I  see  you  want  to  keep  me 
from  going  to  the  races  ?  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  ? 
I'm  not  going!  And  I  had  a  twenty-franc  ticket. 
I'll  tear  it  up !    (He  takes  the  ticket  from  his  pocket) 
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I'll  tear  it!  Are  you  going  to  let  me?  It's  worth 
twenty  francs? 

Jeanne.  It  is  if  you  use  it.  But  you  can't  sell 
it,  so  it  isn't  worth  a  sou. 

Henri.  (Putting  the  ticket  into  his  pocket) 
Now,  dearest,  let  me  make  a  proposal.  (He  sits 
down  by  her)  You  know  I  love  you — I'll  stay 
another  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  shan't  take  the  train 
at  Saint-Lazare ;  I'll  take  a  cab  at  the  door. 

Jeanne.  If  you're  going  you'd  better  go  at  once 
and  save  the  cab- fare. 

Henri.  You  think  I'd  better?  I'm  going! 
Good-bye!    Kiss  me.     (He  rises  and  kisses  her) 

Jeanne.     There ! 

Henri.     Now  ! 

Jeanne.  Oh,  you  make  me — !  (She  rises  and 
goes  into  her  room,  left.  Henri  takes  up  his  opera- 
glasses  and  hat  again  and  starts  to  go,  then  hesitates 
and  sits  dozvn.  Re-enter  Jeanne  a  moment  later) 
What,  haven't  you  gone  yet?  (Henri  makes  no 
answer)  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  going. 
I'm  going  out  myself. 

Henri.     Where  ? 

Jeanne.  To  send  a  telegram  to  Juliette.  She  is 
home  all  day,  and  she  said  I  might  come  to  see 
her. 

Henri.  Good!  I  see!  (He  rises)  I'm  going! 
Good-bye ! 

Jeanne.  Good-bye,  dearest.  (Henri  is  at  the 
door)     Have  a  good  time. 

Henri.  (Stopping  and  looking  at  her  intently) 
What? 

Jeanne.    I  say,  have  a  good  time ! 

Henri.    Are  you  glad  I'm  going? 

Jeanne.    Very,  because  you  like  the  races. 

Henri.  Then  I  think  I'll  stay.  (He  lays  his 
opera-glasses  and  hat  on  the  little  table  and  sits 
down.     He  seems  preoccupied)      It's  not  naturpj 
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for  you  to  be  so  pleased.  Will  you  kindly  show  me 
the  telegram  you  are  sending  to  Juliette? 

Jeanne.  Why  so  mysterious  ?  Here  it  is.  (She 
shows  him  the  telegram) 

Henri.  You  let  me  have  it  very  quickly !  You're 
not  usually  so  obedient  when  I  ask  for  something. 
You  must  have  some  reason! 

Jeanne.     My  dear,  you  are  stark,  staring  mad! 

Henri.  Yes — you  think  me  blind,  don't  you? 
This  telegram  to  Juliette — !  It's  a  signal,  that's 
what  it  is  !     It's  your  revenge !     Ha ! 

Jeanne.  How  absurd  you  are !  I  shan't  an- 
swer. 

Henri.  Wiser  for  3^ou,  eh? — Oh,  dear,  and  I'll 
miss  the  first  race !  Well,  I  prefer  not  to  go  under 
the  circumstances.  My  pleasure  is  spoiled!  I'm 
going  to  sta,y  v/ith  you ! 

Jeanne.    This  is  too  absurd ! 

Henri.  Yes,  I  know.  I'll  be  in  your  way.  Of 
course,  you  and  Juliette  had  it  all  arranged — I  know 
you  were  going  to  meet  someone !  But  I  tell  you 
I'm  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with!  (Angrily)  I'll 
have  a  talk  with  him! 

Jeanne.     I  haven't  the  honor  of  knowing  Him ! 

Henri.  Meantime  I  shall  wait  here — (He 
strikes  the  table  with  his  fist)  in  peace  and  quiet ! 

Jeanne.  (Exasperated,  as  she  thrusts  his  hat  on 
his  head)  Listen  to  me:  go  to  the  races.  You've 
got  on  my  nerves,  and  I  don't  intend  to  spend  the 
whole  afternoon  with  such  a  disagreeable  creature ! 

Henri.  I  am  here  and  I  am  going  to  stay  here. 
You  can't  move  me ! 

Jeanne.    What  are  you  afraid  of? 

Henri.  (Darkly)  I  don't  want  you  to  go  to 
Juliette's — or  anywhere  else. 

Jeanne.  You  may  take  me  to  Juliette's  if  you 
like. 

Henri.    Do  you  want  me  to?     (He  rises)     Very 
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well,  put  on  your  hat.  (She  starts  to  go  to  her  room 
but  he  takes  her  by  the  hand)  Really?  Look  me 
in  the  eve.  Do  you  want  me  to  take  you  to 
Juliette'sf 

Jeanne.    Yes,  I  do.     Well? 

Henri.  Then  I'm  going  to  the  races.  I  see — you 
mean  it.  Good-bye,  dear.  (He  kisses  her)  Now, 
do  you  know  what  would  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure?  I'd  like  you  to  stay  here  and  not  go  to 
Juliette's. 

Jeanne.  Oh,  indeed !  You're  not  satisfied  to 
leave  me  all  alone,  but  you  even  insist  on  my  not 
going  out!  (Sobbing)  All  right,  then,  I  won't  go 
out !     I'll  stay  here  ! 

Henri.  (Moved)  There,  there,  dear!  Don't 
cry!     I'll  stay  with  you,  my  dear  little  girl! 

Jeanne.  (Tearfully)  I  see  you  do  love  me — in 
your  own  way! 

Henri.  (Taking  her  in  his  arms)  Of  course  I 
do !  See,  I'm  willing  to  sacrifice  my  whole  after- 
noon for  you.  I  do  it  willingly,  joyfully.  (A 
pause)  Joyfully.  (Another  pause.  He  kisses  her 
on  the  forehead)  Now,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I 
know  what  I  should  say  to  my  dear  little  husband. 
(He  embraces  her)  I  should  say:  "  My  dear,  you 
have  proved  to  me  that  you  love  me,  and  I  won't 
accept  your  sacrifice!"  (Jeanne  breaks  away 
from  him)  Jeanne,  v/e  aren't  children,  we  can 
see  and  think  clearly  like  rational  human  beings. 
Let  us  not  ruin  our  happiness  by  making  useless 
sacrifices. 

Jeanne.  That's  a  nice  theory,  but  you  only  act 
on  it  when  you  want  to  use  it  for  your  own  pleasure. 
You  know  how  I  adore  dancing,  and  you  never  take 
me,  because  you  say  you  detest  it. 

Henri.  That  isn't  the  same  thing,  dearest!  I 
have  to  take  you  to  dances,  while  you  aren't  forced 
to  accompany  me  to  the  races. 
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Jeanne.  That's  what  I  want  you  to  do!  Take 
me!  ' 

Henri.     It's  raining. 

Jeanne.     It's  not  raining. 

Henri.    It  will  be  soon. — What  time  is  it? 

Jeanne.     {With  a  sigh)     Time  for  you  to  go! 

Henri.  (Effusively)  Thank  you!  Then  you 
don't  care  if  I  do  go? 

Jeanne.    Not  in  the  least. 

Henri.  And  you  aren't  going  out  yourself? 
Are  you  going  to  stay  here  all  alone? 

Jeanne.    Yes,  all  alone. 

Henri.  Dear  girl!  (He  rises)  Now  for  the 
races !  (He  takes  the  opera-glasses  and  hat  and 
goes  to  the  door  at  the  right,  looking  at  Jeanne 
with  an  air  of  tenderness)  Good-bye,  dearest! 
(He  goes  out) 

Jeanne.  (Waits  for  a  moment,  listens,  hears 
the  outer  door  close,  then  rises  and  goes  to  the  door 
at  the  back.  She  speaks  to  someone  off-stage) 
Marie,  don't  go  before  you  get  me  a  large  cup  of 
chocolate.  Bring  two  rolls,  too.  Oh,  and  go  at 
once  to  my  room  and  bring  me  my  box  of  ribbons 
and  those  old  hats.  (She  comes  down-stage,  and 
says,  beaming)    What  fun  I'll  have  trimming  hats ! 
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little  romantic  play  by  the  famotis  author  of  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac"  and   "Chantecler."     Price   25  cents. 

The  Merchant  Gentleman  (De  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme).  Py 
Moliere.  New  translation  of  one  of  Moliere's  comic 
masterpieces,  a  play  which  is  well  adapted  to  amateur 
production.      9   males,   3    females.     Price   50   cents. 

Pater  Noster.  A  poetic  play  in  one  act.  By  Francois  Coppee. 
3  males,  3  females.  A  pathetic  incident  of  the  time  of  the 
Paris  Commune,   in   1871.     Price    25   cents. 

Indian  Summer.  A  comedy  in  one  act.  By  Meilhac  and 
Halevy.  2  males,  2  females.  This  little  play,  by  two  of 
the  most  famous  writers  of  comedy  of  the  last  century, 
has  been  played  at  the  Comedle  Francaise  at  Paris  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and  Is  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most   popular  works  of   the  period.     Price   25  cents. 

Modesty.  By  Paul  Hervieu.  2  males,  1  female.  A  delight- 
ful trifle  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  modern 
dramatists.      Price   25   cents. 


TJie  Twins.  By  Plautus.  7  males,  2  females.  A  Latin  farce, 
upon  which  Shakespeare  founded  his  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Price  25  cents. 

Tiie  House  of  Fourchambault.  By  Emile  Augrier.  4  males, 
4  females.  In  four  acts.  One  of  the  greatest  of  recent 
French  family  dramas.  Although  the  play  is  serious  in 
tone,  it  contains  touches  which  entitle  it  to  a  position 
among  the  best  comedies  of  manners  of  the  times.  Price 
50  cents. 

The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself  (Le  Medecin  malgre  lui). 
By  Moliere.  6  males,  3  females.  A  famous  farce  by  th« 
greatest  of  French  dramatists.  Sganarelle  has  to  b« 
beaten  before  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  doctor, 
which  he  is  not.  He  then  works  apparently  miraculous 
cures.  The  play  is  a  sharp  satire  on  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  17th  Century.     Price  25  cents. 

Brig:nol  and  His  Dangrhter.  By  Alfred  Capus.  5  males,  4 
females.  In  three  acts.  The  first  comedy  in  English  of 
the  most  sprightly  and  satirical  of  present-day  French 
dramatists.     Price  50  cents. 

Choosing;  a  Career.  By  G.  A.  de  Caillavet.  Written  by  one 
of  the  authors  of  "  Love  Watches."  A  one-act  farce  of 
mistaken  identity,  full  of  humorous  situations  and  bright 
lines.     Price  25  cents. 

French  Without  a  Master.  By  Tristan  Bernard.  5  males, 
2  females.  A  clever  one-act  farce  by  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  French  dramatists.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  make-believe  interpreter  who  does  not 
know  a  word  of  French.     Price  25  cents. 

Panurge's  Sheep.  A  comedy  in  one  act.  By  Meilhac  and 
Ha]evy.  A  famous  and  often-acted  little  play  based  upon 
the  obstinacy  of  a  charming  woman,  who  is  finally  induced 
to   marry.      1   man,   2   v/omen.      Price,   25   cents. 

Tijo  I^aw-Suit  (Der  Prozess).  A  comedy  in  one  act.  By 
Roderich  Benedix.  A  famous  comedy  by  the  well-known 
German  dramatist — author  of  "  The  Obstinate  Family," 
and  "The  Third  Man."  The  play  is  full  of  amusing  situ- 
ations and  bright  lines.     5  men.     Price  25  cents. 

Tlie  Third  Man.  (Der  Dritte).  A  comedy  in  one  act.  By 
Roderich  Benedix.  A  highly  amusing  little  comedy  based 
upon  the  obstinacy  of  human  beings,  and  proves  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  "love  finds  a  way."  3  women, 
1   man.     Price   25   cents. 

The  Sicilian  (Le  Sicilien).  A  farce  in  two  acts.  By 
Jilolicre.  One  of  the  lighter  comedies  of  intrigue.  This 
play  is  laid  in  Sicily,  and  has  to  do  with  the  capture  of 
a  beautiful  Greek  slave  from  her  selfish  and  tyrannical 
master.     4  men,  3  women.     Price  25  cents. 

Do<?tor  L.OVC  (L* Amour  Medicin).  a  farce  in  three  acts  by 
Moliere.  An  uproarious  farce,  satirizing  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Through  it  runs  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who 
pretends  to  be  ill  in  order  that  she  may  marry  the  man 
she  loves.      5   men,   4   women.     Price   25   cents. 

The  AlTeeted  Young  Ladies  (Les  Precieuses  ridicules).  A 
comedy  in  one  act  by  Moliere.  The  famous  satire  on 
intellectual  and  social  affectation.  Like  most  of  Moliere's 
plays,  the  theme  in  this  is  strikingly  modern.  3  women, 
6  men.     Price  25  cents. 

Crainquebille.     A  play  in  three  scenes.     By  Anatole  France. 
A  delightful  series  of  pictures  of  Parisian  street  life,  by 
the    author    of    "The    Man    Who    Married    a   Dumb    Wife. 
12  men.  6  women.     Price  25  cents. 


Rosalie.  By  Max  Maurey.  1  male,  2  females.  A  "Grand 
Gui&nol"  comedy  in  one  act,  full  of  verve  and  clever 
dialogrue.  Rosalie,  the  stubborn  maid,  leads  her  none  too 
amiable  master  and  mistress  into  uncomfortable  compli- 
cations by  refusing  to  open  the  front  door  to  a  supposed 
gruest  of  wealth  and  influence.     Price  25  cents. 

The  Art  of  Belngr  Bored  (Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie).  A 
comedy  in  three  acts.  By  Edouard  Pailleron.  11  males, 
9  females.  Probably  the  best-known  and  most  frequently 
acted  comedy  of  manners  in  the  realm  of  nineteenth 
century  French  drama.  It  is  replete  with  wit  and  comic 
situations.  For  nearly  forty  years  it  has  held  the  stage, 
while  countless  imitators  have  endeavored  to  reproduce 
its  freshness  and  charm.     Price   25   cents, 

A  Marriage  Proposal.  By  Anton  TchekofP.  2  males,  1 
female.  A  comedy  in  one  act,  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  Russian  writers.  This  little  farce  is  very  popular 
In  Russia,  and  satirizes  the  people  of  that  country  in 
an  amusing  manner.     Price  25  cents. 

The  Green  Coat.  By  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Emile  Augier. 
3  males,  1  female.  A  slight  and  comic  one-act  character 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Bohemian  artists  in  Paris,  written  by 
one  of  France's  greatest  poets  and  one  of  her  best-known 
dramatists.      Price    25   cents. 

The  Wager.  By  Giuseppe  Giacosa.  4  males.  1  female.  This 
one  act  poetic  cointuy,  written  by  me  most  cei.ibrui..;cJ 
dramatist  of  modern  Italy,  was  the  author's  first  work. 
It  treats  of  a  wager  made  by  a  proud  young  page,  who 
risks  his  life  on  the  outcome  of  a  game  of  chess.  Price 
25  cents. 

Phormlo.  A  Latin  comedy.  By  Terence.  11  males,  2  females. 
An  up-to-date  version  of  the  famous  comedy.  One  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Latin  drama;  the  story  of  a  father  who 
returns  to  find  that  his  son  has  married  a  slave  girl. 
Phormio,  the  parasite-villain ,  who  causes  the  rumeioi's 
comic  complications,  succeeds  in  unraveling  the  diHlculties, 
and  all  ends  happily.     Price  25  cents. 

The  lilttle  Shepherdess.  A  poetic  comedy  in  one  act.  By 
Andre  Rivoire.  1  male,  2  females.  A  charming  pastoral 
sketch  by  a  well-known  French  poet  and  dramatist. 
Played  with  success  at  the  Comedie  Francaise.  Price  25 
cents. 

The  Boor.  By  Anton  TchekoflP.  2  males,  1  female,  A  well- 
known  one-act  farce  by  the  celebrated  Russian  master;  it 
is  concerned  with  Russian  characters,  and  portrays  with 
masterly  skill  the  comic  side  of  country  life.  Price  25 
cents. 

The  Black  Pearl.  By  Victorien  Sardou.  7  males.  3  females. 
One  of  Sardou's  most  famous  comedies  of  intrigue.  In 
three  acts.  A  house  has,  it  is  thought,  been  robbed.  But 
through  skilful  investigation  it  is  found  that  the  havoc 
wrought  has  been  done  by  lightning.     Price  25  cents. 

Charming  Leandre.  By  Theodore  de  Banville.  2  males,  1 
female.  In  one  act.  The  author  of  "  Grlngoire "  is  here 
seen  in  a  poetic  vein,  yet  the  Frenchman's  innate  sense  of 
humor  recalls,  in  this  satirical  little  play,  the  genius  of 
Moliere.     Price  25  cents. 

The  Post-Script.  By  Emile  Augier.  1  male,  2  females. 
Of  this  one-act  comedy  Professor  Brander  Matthews 
writes:  "...  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  brilliant 
little  one-act  comedies  in  any  language,  and  to  be  warmly 
recommended  to  American  readers."     Price  25  cents. 
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